PART   THREE
Russian Cities

CHAPTER   THIRTEEN

TULA

SEPTEMBER, 1942, was a rarely beautiful month in Russia, especially in the
Moscow region. Instead of the chilly winds, the overcast skies, the stinging
drizzles I had known in former years in Moscow, there were brightness and
sunshine almost everyday, Muscovites spoke with divided emotions of
this wonderful weather. The longer it lasted the better they could prepare
for the hard winter that was coming, the more fuel they could save for the
freezing months ahead; but also the more comfortable the enemy's armies
felt in their trenches and dug-outs and the more vigorously they could
resist Russian attacks on the western front.

Yet it was a cheering month, and the automobile drive to the city of Tula,
about one hundred miles from the capital, was an invigorating experience.
There were colour and fragrance in the countryside, with marigolds,
daisies, cornflowers, red clover dotting the fields as with bridal wreaths.
In quiet weather the woods were silent and, with the sunlight upon' them
the birch leaves gleamed with a golden lustre.

The kolkhoz fields teemed with life. The grain had been reaped and
stacked and was now being threshed. Potatoes were being dug, cabbage
gathered* Winter ploughing was under way. With the Ukraine gone,
White Russia lost, the North Caucasus largely in enemy hands, Russians
were more than ever striving to whip every bit of growth and fertility out
of the soil. They were ploughing day and night, ploughing deep, so that
more and more of the land would drink in the snow of winter, the rains and
thaws of spring, and nourish the wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat and other
crops that would be planted in the spring.

The day before I started on this trip, Wendell Willkie had invited me to
breakfast. He had been in Russia only a few days, and one of his first and
strongest impressions was of the part women were taking in the everyday
work and life of the country. " These amazing Russian women," he said.
Amazing indeed 1 Here, as all over Russia, they were on every hand, as
far as the eye could see, young and old, with but few men among them.
They were threshing rye and wheat, oats and barley. They were digging
potatoes and harvesting cabbage. They were ploughing with tractors,
with teams of horses, with one horse. With the shepherd boys and girls
already in school, they were pasturing sheep and cattle. They were hauling
wood in wagons, in hanHcarts, for their own homes, for the village school-
house. They were building high brush fences along the side of the road to
prevent blizzards from packing it with unpassable snow. On their backs
they were carrying sacks of grain and potatoes. On their backs they also
carried children to a nursery or a doctor's office. Dressed in soldier